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"When the resolution was taken in this 
House to tax America, I was ill in bed." — Pitt 
on the American Stamp Act, January 14, 1766, 
ibid., p. 71. 

I will conclude these quotations with those 
words of Pitt that used to be so dear to American 
school boys who "spoke pieces" — especially 
to those that selected oratorical prose : 

"My Lords you cannot conquer America. . . 
If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would lay down my arms, 
never, never, never." — Debate (Nov. 18, 1777) 
in the Lords. — "Speeches of the Earl of Chat- 
ham (London, 1848), pp. 150-1. 

The earliest examples of the usage under 
consideration cited in this paper are from the 
debates on the American Stamp Act, 1765. 
But even then the usage, both in England and 
in- the colonies, was as common, relatively, 
as it is now. How did it originate?— In con- 
venience, I conjecture. It probably began in 
England. Englishmen, when speaking of the 
English colonists on the continent of America 
collectively, would be likely to call them 
Americans. It would be a natural transi- 
tion, by and by, to call their region of the 
world America. Spaniards had a similar way 
of expressing themselves when they spoke 
of their colonists and the places where they 
lived. The usage would probably become 
common in England before it became common 
among the English colonists. Some feeling 
of estrangement from their old home would 
need to grow up among the colonists before 
the usage would be prevalent among them, — a 
sense of common interests and of a common 
country far from England. And when that 
sense became distinct, there was no other con- 
venient way in which the colonists, as a peo- 
ple, could express their identity than by call- 
ing themselves Americans, and their country 
America. Perhaps, too, after the acquisition 
of Canada, America — their America — began 
to mean by anticipation all North America. 

R. O. Williams. 
New York City. 



• MO J? TE CA VAL ' IN THE ENGLISH 

FAUSTBOOK. 
Those who have read the account of Faustus' 
' airy ' travels through nearly all the countries 



of the world on Mephisto as a ' flying horse, 
will doubtless remember the incidents of the 
stay of this worthy couple at- the Pope's palace 
in Rome. Various tricks had already been 
played on the Pope and "his company" by 
the invisible conjurors " when the latter mess 
came to the pope's board," and Faustus, by 
way of finale, 

" laid hands thereon, saying This is mine, and 
so he took both dish and meat, and flew into 
the Capitol or Campadolia, calling his spirit 
unto him, and said, Come let us be merry, for 
thou must fetch me some wine, and the cup 
that the pope drinks out of; and hereupon 
morte caval [the italics are mine], we will 
make good cheer in spight of the pope and 
all his fat abbey lubbers." 

Thus we read in Thorns, Early English 
Prose Romances, 1858, iii, p. 227. The words 
morte caval have never yet been explained, so 
far as I am aware. 

The German text, much less explicit, runs as 
follows : 

" Als aber die letzte Richten vnd kosten auff 
desz BapstsTisch kamen, vnd jn, D. Faustum, 
hungert, hub er, Faustus, seine Hand auff, als 
bald flogen jm Richten vnd Kosten, mit sampt 
der Schussel in die hand, vnd verschwand 
also damit, sampt seinem Geist, auff einen 
Berg zu Rom, Capitolium genannt, asse also 
mit Lust. Er schickte auch seinen Geist wider 
dahin, der must jm nur [read nun?] den 
besten Wein von desz Bapsts Tisch bringen, 
sampt den silbern Bechern vnd Kanten." 

It will be seen on a comparison that the 
English translator' has added the expression, 
which requires an explanation, for which there 
is no equivalent in the original. It will also 
have been noticed that the oratio indirecta 
of the latter has been changed into the oratio 
directa, which gives the translation a much 
more vivid character. 

What can be the meaning of morte caval f 
I had asked myself the question many a time, 
when, not very long ago, I had an opportunity 
of comparing the first edition (1592) of the 
Faustbook in the British Museum. There, on 
p. 36, 1 found what will presently turn out to be 
the true reading, monte canal. The following 
explanation was. suggested to me by a friend 
with whom I had occasion to correspond about 

t Whom I find referred to mora than once as a Mr. Gent. 
Is it not beyond doubt that P. F. Gent stands for P.— F.— , 
Gentleman ? 
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this matter, and whom I take this opportunity 
of thanking for permission to publish the 
suggestion : 

" As to the Monte caval," my friend writes, 
" might it not refer to ' Monte Cava ' the an- 
cient Mount Albanus, fifteen miles out from 
the city of Rome, in which region Faustus was 
at that time?" 

"While the small initial letters of the two 
words would seem to argue against this, still 
the fact that the two words are printed in 
plain Roman type . . . would signify to me the 
name of a place ; for in nearly every case the 
names df places are put in plain type rather 
than the black-letter of the text, while foreign 
phrases are printed in Italics. Reading ' here 
upon ' as two words (not one, as in Thorns)," 
— and I add, in two words, as in the edition of 
159a, — "and allowing for a misprint in the use 
of the small c in 'caval,' . . . the meaning 
would seem to be clear : ' Here, upon Monte 
Cavo [the Capitol], will we make good cheer. ' ' ' 

I confess that on first reading this explana- 
tion I thought it a very plausible one, but very 
soon doubts set in. What strikes one first is 
the fact that thus the change of Cavo into 
caval is not accounted for ; and, moreover, the 
Monte Cavo is about fifteen miles away from 
Rome, and, as Faust is expressly said to have 
* flown ' into the Capitol, it will not do to say, 
by way of explanation, that Faustus was "in 
that region." But there is a Monte Cavallo 
in Rome, and this consideration at once sug- 
gests the query whether this Monte Cavallo 
could perhaps be meant. The square before 
the present palace of the king, the Piazza del 
Quirinale, was formerly called the Monte Ca- 
vallo*— and it is even now always called so 
by the people— owing to the presence of the 
colossal statues of Castor and Pollux with their 
horses (cavalli).3 This suggestion might per- 
haps be thought to deserve attention but for 
the following objections : 

1. Although this Monte Cavallo is much 
nearer the Capitol than the Monte Cavo, yet 

* All the information following here regarding the topog- 
raphy of Rome, ancient and modern, I owe *-• the kindness 
of my esteemed colleague, Professor A. De Ceuleneer, who 
called my attention to the existence of the Monte Cavallo 
and to Dr. Gsell-Fels' Rom. 

3 See Gsell-Fels, Rom, 1895, col. 74a. These works were 
attributed, wrongly it would seem, to Phidias and Praxiteles* 



by no stretch of imagination can the two be 
identified. 

2. The two statues were not put in the pres- 
ent place until 1589, under Sixtus V., so that it 
is hardly likely that the name Monte Cavallo, if 
it existed at all in 1592, should at that time have 
been introduced into the English translation 
of the Spiess-FaustbuchA 

Monte caval, therefore, could only be looked 
upon as a proper name if we could find it ap- 
plied to the Capitol ("or Campadolia," as it 
says in the text,— this is, of course, the Italian 
Campidoglio). 

At the top of the Cordonata, an asphalted 
slope leading to the Capitol, there are also 
two statues of Castor and Pollux with their 
horses. (Gsell-Fels, col. 216.) It might be 
asked if there could perhaps be a confusion 
between Piazzo del Campidoglio, with its two 
Cavalli, and the Monte Caval lo proper. A con- 
fusion—in the mind of an English writer es- 
pecially, that is, of one who may not have 
known Rome at all— is, of course, not impos- 
sible. But how would such a person know 
of it at all (for confusion presupposes half- 
knowledge), and, moreover, what reason could 
he have had to introduce such a reference into 
his English text ? Is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the man should here have deviated 
from that common canon of the writer, to 
speak only of such things as the reader knows 
about, or such as the context allows him to un- 
derstand at least something of? I must, there- 
fore, conclude that the words here upon mottle 
caval do not contain a place-name at all. 
Then, what can they mean ? 
Long before I had ever been led to think 
of a place-name, the context had seemed 
to require an exclamation, in keeping with 
Dr. Faustus* mood when pronouncing these 
words ; he wants to be ' merry ' and to make 
'good cheer.' ' Fetch me some wine, and then, 
vogue lagalire, we'll make good cheer in spite 
of the pope ! ' This was also the opinion of one 
or two friends before whom I had occasion to 
lay this passage. If my readers will be 
good enough to look at the passage once more, 

4 See Gsell-Fels, col. 743. Moreover, I have every reason 
to believe— but this is a point which I can not here enlarge 
upon— that the translation dates from 1588. It is true that 
the words hirt u/on montt caval might have been added in 
«59». 
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and test this suggestion by the context, I quite 
expect they will see that there can be no a 
Priori objection to this interpretation. 

Now, what we want is a meaning for our 
expression which answers the' following con- 
ditions : 

1. It must be a phrase which either has the 
meaning of ' come in,' ' cheer up, * ' never say 
die,' or some such expression of encourage- 
ment, of self-confidence, or, better still, of ex- 
hortation, or which can easily be supposed to 
bear that construction. 

2. It must be so generally known that even 
if a foreign phrase, — and the fact that it is in 
' plain type,' though not in italics (vid. supra), 
points to this,— it may be supposed to have 
been generally understood as having this ex- 
hortative force required. 

Dr. Furnivall (or B. N.?) has reprinted in the 
Transactions of the New Shakspere Society 
for 1880-85 (on p. *86) some extracts from The 
Soldiers Accidence by G (ervase) M (arkham), 
1625, which are in the highest degree interest- 
ing, and seem to me to offer the true solution 
of our difficulty. 

In the fifth lesson for the Cavalry we find 
the ' Points of War ' enumerated y that is, the 
Sounds and' Commands of the Trumpet. The 
second of these is Mounte Cavallo, or Mount 
on horseback. It seems to me that this inter- 
pretation meets every requirement : for the 
only semasiological condition wanted to make 
k plausible that an expression originally mean- 
ing ' Mount on horseback ' should extend its 
sense into a general exhortative, such as in our 
text, is that it should be generally known and 
understood. And this condition, if we could 
for a moment doubt it, is fulfilled, for ' Mounte 
Cavallo ' is one of those six ' Points of War ' 
which, according to Markham, are " most 
necessary for the Souldiers knowledge"; 
that is, they belonged to the Rudiments of 
their Art. The expression must, there fore, have 
been a quite common one, and there can be 
no difficulty,^ consequently, in looking upon it 
as exhortative, that is, exclamatory. 

Now that attention has been called to this 
phrase, I think it quite possible that other in- 
stances will turn up, where the exclamatory 
sense may be more or less apparent. 

H. Logeman. 
University of Ghent, 



AMERICAN-FRENCH DIALECT COM- 
PARISON. 

Two Acadian-French Dialects comparedwith 

" Some Specimens of a Canadian-French 

Dialect Spoken in Maine." 

Paper No. II.* D. 
Results of the Comparison, 
Thus far in the present paper certain facts re- 
garding the popular speech — particularly the 
phonology — in three localities very far apart 
from each other have been put on record. In 
Paper No. I, similar facts in regard to a fourth 
locality, Sainte Anne de Beaupr£, examined 
by Professor Squair of Toronto University, 
were brought to light. That certain conclu- 
sions be drawn from the results compared is 
reasonably to be expected. They may not 
prove at all proportional to the work of inves- 
tigation, like much scientific research, but the 
scientist would be the last to disparage such 
investigation on that account. 

Perhaps by any one interested enough to 
desire to know what the dialects are that are 
spoken in America, the question may now very 
naturally be asked at once : Is the dialect ex- 
amined by Professor Sheldon an Acadian 
French or a Canadian French dialect ? This 
question presupposes that "Acadian French " 
is one thing and " Canadian French " another, 
and if such be the case, the question can be 
answered by showing to what extent certain 
forms in the Waterville dialect are Acadian, or 
Canadian, or something else. 

In Paper No. I, I have shown that the same 
provinces of France furnished contingents for 
both Acadia and Canada, and that one of these 
regions was the neighborhood of Paris, which 
by reason of its political preponderance had in 
almost every way, as well as linguistically, ex- 
erted more influence upon the surrounding 
regions than any one of them could upon it or 
upon each other. Take, for instance, as a con- 
crete example, the dialect form z s(i=Fr. je 
suis. Because this form belongs to Cham- 
pagne,"? or is a common Burgundian"? one, 
hardly signifies that its appearance in Canada 

* Paper No. I appeared in Mod. Lang. Notes for Decem- 
ber, 1893, January and February, 1894 ; and part of Paper 
No. II in December, 1897, January and February, 1898. 

117 Etude sur U langage populairt de Paris, Ch. Nisard, 
p. 227. 
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